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I 


President Wilson’s Note to the Belligerent 
Nations 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE TO THE AMERICAN AMBASSADORS AT THE 
CAPITALS OF THE BELLIGERENT POWERS: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., DECEMBER 18, 1916. 


The President directs me to send you the following communication 
to be presented immediately to the Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
the Government to which you are accredited: 

The President of the United States has instructed me to suggest to 
the [here is inserted a designation of the Government addressed] a 
course of action with regard to the present war, which he hopes that 
the Government will take under consideration as suggested in the 
most friendly spirit, and as coming not only from a friend but also 
as coming from the representative of a neutral nation whose interests 
have been most seriously affected by the war and whose concern for 
its early conclusion arises out of a manifest necessity to determine 
how best to safeguard those interests if the war is to continue. 


[The third paragraph of the note as sent to the four Central Powers— 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, Turkey, and Bulgaria—is as follows:] 

The suggestion which I am instructed to make, the President has 
long had it in mind to offer. He is somewhat embarrassed to offer it 
at this particular time, because it may now seem to have been 
prompted by a desire to play a part in connection with the recent 
overtures of the Central Powers. It has, in fact, been in no way 
suggested by them in its origin, and the President would have delayed 
offering it until those overtures had been independently answered 
but for the fact that it also concerns the question of peace and may 
best be considered in connection with other proposals which have the _ 
same end in view. The President can only beg that his suggestion be 
considered entirely on its own merits and as if it had been made in 
other circumstances. 


[3] 
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(The third paragraph of the note as sent to the ten Entente Allies— 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, Russia, Belgium, Montenegro, 
Portugal, Rumania, and Serbia—is as follows:] 

The suggestion which I am instructed to make the President has 
long had it in mind to offer. He is somewhat embarrassed to offer 
it at this particular time, because it may now seem to have been 
prompted by the recent overtures of the Central Powers. It is, in 
fact, in no way associated with them in its origin, and the President 
would have delayed offering it until those overtures had been answered 
but for the fact that it also concerns the question of peace and may 
best be considered in connection with other proposals which have the 
same end in view. The President can only beg that his suggestion be 
considered entirely on its own merits and as if it had been made in 
other circumstances. 


[Thenceforward the note proceeds identically to all the powers, as 
follows:]} 

The President suggests that an early occasion be sought to call 
out from all the nations now at war such an avowal of their respective 
views as to the terms upon which the war might be concluded, and the 
arrangements which would be deemed satisfactory as a guaranty 
against its renewal or the kindling of any similar conflict in the future 
as would make it possible frankly to compare them. He is indifferent 
as to the means taken to accomplish this. He would be happy himself 
to serve, or even to take the initiative in its accomplishment, in any 
way that might prove acceptable, but he has no desire to determine 
the method or the instrumentality. One way will be as acceptable 
to him as another, if only the great object he has in mind be 
attained. 

He takes the liberty of calling attention to the fact that the objects, 
which the statesmen of the belligerents on both sides have in mind in 
ii this war, are virtually the same, as stated in general terms to their 
own people and to the world. Each side desires to make the rights 
and privileges of weak peoples and small States as secure against 
aggression or denial in the future as the rights and privileges of the 
great and powerful States now at war. Each wishes itself to be made 
secure in the future, along with all other nations and peoples, against 
the recurrence of wars like this and against aggression or selfish inter- 
ference of any kind. Each would be jealous of the formation of any 
more rival leagues to preserve an uncertain balance of power amid 
multiplying suspicions; but each is ready to consider the formation 
of a league of nations to insure peace and justice throughout the 
world. Before that final step can be taken, however, each deems it 
necessary first to settle the issues of the present war upon terms which 
will certainly safeguard the independence, the territorial integrity, 
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and the political and commercial freedom of the nations involved. 

In the measures to be taken to secure the future peace of the world 
the people and Government of the United States are as vitally and 
as directly interested as the Governments now at war. Their interest, 
moreover, in the means to bé adopted to relieve the smaller and 
weaker peoples of the world of the peril of wrong and violence, is as 
quick and ardent as that of any other people or Government. They 
stand ready, and even eager, to codperate in the accomplishment of 
these ends, when the war is over, with every influence and resource 
at their command. But the war must first be concluded. The terms 
upon which it is to be concluded they are not at liberty to suggest; 
but the President does feel that it is his right and his duty to point 
out their intimate interest in its conclusions, lest it should presently 
be too late to accomplish the greater things which lie beyond its con- 
clusion, lest the situation of neutral nations, now exceedingly hard 
to endure, be rendered altogether intolerable, and lest, more than all, 
an injury be done civilization itself which can never be atoned for or 
repaired. 

The President therefore feels altogether justified in suggesting an 
immediate opportunity for a comparison of views as to the terms 
which must precede those ultimate arrangements for the peace of the 
world, which all desire and in which the neutral nations as well as 
those at war are ready to play their full responsible part. If the con- 
test must continue to proceed toward undefined ends by slow attrition 
until the one group of belligerents or the other is exhausted; if million 
after million of human lives must continue to be offered up until on 
the one side or the other there are no more to offer; if resentments 
must be kindled that can never cool, and despairs engendered from 
which there can be no recovery, hopes of peace and of the willing 
concert of free peoples will be rendered vain and idle. 

The life of the entire world has been profoundly affected. Every 
part of the great family of mankind has felt the burden and terror of 
this unprecedented contest of arms. No nation in the civilized world 
can be said in truth to stand outside its influence or to be safe against 
its disturbing effects. And yet the concrete objects for which it is 
being waged have never been definitely stated. 

The leaders of the several belligerents have, as has been said, stated 
those objects in general terms. But, stated in general terms, they 
seem the same on both sides. Never yet have the authoritative 
spokesmen of either side avowed the precise objects which would, if 
attained, satisfy them and their people that the war had been fought 
out. The world has been left to conjecture what definitive results, 
what actual exchange of guaranties, what political or territorial 
changes or readjustments, what stage of military success, even, would 
bring the war to an end. 
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It may be that peace is nearer than we know: that the terms which 
the belligerents on the one side and on the other would deem it neces- 
sary to insist upon are not so irreconcilable as some have feared; that 
an interchange of views would clear the way at least for conference 
and make the permanent concord of the nations a hope of the imme- 
diate future, a concert of nations immediately practicable. 

The President is not proposing peace; he is not even offering media- 
tion. He is merely proposing that soundings be taken in order that 
we may learn, the neutral nations with the belligerent, how near 
the haven of peace may be for which all mankind longs with an intense 
and increasing longing. He believes that the spirit in which he speaks 
and the objects which he seeks will be understood by all concerned, 
and he confidently hopes for a response which will bring a new light 


into the affairs of the world. 
LANSING 


[Copies of the above will be delivered to all neutral Governments for 
their information.] 


[6} 
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IT 


The German Note of December 26, 1916, 
Replying to President Wilson’s Note, of 
December 18 


The high-minded suggestion made by the President of the United 
States of America in order to create a basis for the establishment of 
a lasting peace has been received and considered by the Imperial 
Government in the friendly spirit which was expressed in the Presi- 
dent’s communication. 

The President points out that which he has at heart and leaves 
open the choice of road. To the Imperial Government an immediate 
exchange of views seems to be the most appropriate road in order to 
reach the desired result. It begs, therefore, in the sense of the declar- 
ation made on December 12, which offered a hand for peace nego- 
tiations, to propose an immediate meeting of delegates of the belliger- 
ent States at a neutral place. 

The Imperial Government is also of the opinion that the great 
work of preventing future wars can be begun only after the end of 
the present struggle of the nations. It will, when this moment shall 
have come, be ready with pleasure to collaborate entirely with the 
United States in this exalted task. 


[7] 
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Ill 
Entente Reply to President Wilson’s Note 


AMBASSADOR SHARP TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
(Telegram) 


No. 1806.] AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Paris, January 10, 1917. 


The following is the translation of the French note: 


The Allied Governments have received the note which was deliv- 
ered to them in the name of the Government of the United States on 
the nineteenth of December, 1916. They have studied it with the 
care imposed upon them both by the exact realization which they 
have of the gravity of the hour and by the sincere friendship which 
attaches them to the American people. 

In general way they wish to declare that they pay tribute to the 
elevation of the sentiment with which the American note is inspired 
and that they associate themselves with all their hopes with the 
project for the creation of a league of nations to insure peace and 
justice throughout the world. They recognize all the advantages 
for the cause of humanity and civilization which the institution of 
international agreements, destined to avoid violent conflicts between 
nations would prevent; agreements which must imply the sanc- 
tions necessary to insure their execution and thus to prevent an 
apparent security from only facilitating new aggressions. But a dis- 
cussion of future arrangements destined to insure an enduring peace 
presupposes a satisfactory settlement of the actual conflict; the 
Allies have as profound a desire as the Government of the United 
States to terminate as soon as possible a war for which the Central 
Empires are responsible and which inflicts such cruel sufferings upon 
humanity. But they believe that it is impossible at the present 
moment to attain a peace which will assure them reparation, resti- 
tution and such guarantees to which they are entitled by the aggres- 
sion for which the responsibility rests with the Central Powers and 
of which the principle itself tended to ruin the security of Europe; a 
peace which would on the other hand permit the establishment of 
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the future of European nations on a solid basis. The Allied nations 
are conscious that they are not fighting for selfish interests, but above 
all to safeguard the independence of peoples, of right and of humanity. 

The Allies are fully aware of the losses and suffering which the 
war causes to neutrals as well as to belligerents and they deplore 
them; but they do not hold themselves responsible for them, having 
in no way either willed or provoked this war, and they strive to re- 
duce these damages in the measure compatible with the inexorable 
exigencies of their defense against the violence and the wiles of the 
enemy. 

It is with satisfaction, therefore, that they take note of the declar- 
ation that the American communication is in nowise associated in its 
origin with that of the Central Powers transmitted on the eighteenth 
of December by the Government of the United States. They did not 
doubt, moreover, the resolution of that Government to avoid even 
the appearance of a support, even moral, of the authors responsible 
for the war. 

The Allied Governments believe that they must protest in the 
most friendly but in the most specific manner against the assimi- 
lation established in the American note between the two groups of 
belligerents; this assimilation, based upon public declarations by 
the Central Powers, is in direct opposition to the evidence, both as 
regards responsibility for the past and as concerns guarantees for 
the future; President Wilson in mentioning it certainly had no 
intention of associating himself with it. 

If there is an historial fact established at the present date, it is 
the willful aggression of Germany and Austria-Hungary to insure 
their hegemony over Europe and their economic domination over 
the world. Germany proved by her declaration of war, by the im- 
mediate violation of Belgium and Luxemburg and by her manner 
of conducting the war, her simulating contempt for all principles of 
humanity and all respect for small states; as the conflict developed 
the attitude of the Central Powers and their Allies has been a con- 
tinual defiance of humanity and civilization. Is it necessary to recall 
the horrors which accompanied the invasion of Belgium and of 
Servia, the atrocious regime imposed upon the invaded countries, 
the massacre of hundreds of thousands of inoffensive Armenians, the 
barbarities perpetrated against the populations of Syria, the raids of 
Zeppelins on open towns, the destruction by submarines of passenger 
steamers and of merchantmen even under neutral flags, the cruel 
treatment inflicted upon prisoners of war, the juridical murders of 
Miss Cavel, of Captain Fryatt, the deportation and the reduction to 
slavery of civil populations, et cetera? The execution of such a series 
‘of crimes perpetrated without any regard for universal reprobation 
fully explains to President Wilson the protest of the Allies. 
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They consider that the note which they sent to the United States 
in reply to the German note will be a response to the questions put 
by the American Government, and according to the exact words of 
the latter, constitute ‘a public declaration as to the conditions upon 
which the war could be terminated’. 

President Wilson desires more: he desires that the belligerent 
powers openly affirm the objects which they seek by continuing the 
war; the Allies experience no difficulty in replying to this request. 
Their objects in the war are well known; they have been formulated 
on many occasions by the chiefs of their divers Governments. Their 
objects in the war will not be made known in detail with all the 
equitable compensations and indemnities for damages suffered until 
the hour of negotiations. But the civilized world knows that they 
imply in all necessity and in the first instance the restoration of 
Belgium, of Servia, and of Montenegro and the indemnities which 
are due them; the evacuation of the invaded territories of France, 
of Russia and of Roumania with just reparation; the reorganization 
of Europe guaranteed by a stable regime and founded as much upon 
respect of nationalities and full security and liberty of economic devel- 
opment, which all nations, great or small, possess, as upon territorial 
conventions and international agreements suitable to guarantee ter- 
ritorial and maritime frontiers against unjustified attacks; the res- 
titution of provinces or territories wrested in the past from the 
Allies by force or against the will of their populations, the liberation 
of Italians, of Slavs, of Roumanians and of Tcheco Slovaques from 
foreign domination; the enfranchisement of populations subject to 
the bloody tyranny of the Turks; the expulsion from Europe of the 
Ottoman Empire decidedly (* * *)! to western civilization. The 
intentions of His Majesty the Emperor of Russia regarding Poland 
have been clearly indicated in the proclamation which he has just 
addressed to his armies. It goes without saying that if the Allies 
wish to liberate Europe from the brutal covetousness of Prussian 
militarism, it never has been their design, as has been alleged, to 
encompass the extermination of the German peoples and their polit- 
ical disappearance. That which they desire above all is to insure a 
peace upon the principles of liberty and justice, upon the inviolable 
fidelity to international obligation with which the Government of 
the United States has never ceased to be inspired. 

United in the pursuits of this supreme object the Allies are deter- 
mined, individually and collectively, to act with all their power and 
to consent to all sacrifices to bring to a victorious close a conflict 
upon which they are convinced not only their own safety and pros- 
perity depends but also the future of civilization itself. 

SHARP * 
1Apparent omission 
[10] 
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Réponse des gouvernements alliés a la note 
américaine du 19 décembre 1916 


1. Les Gouvernements alliés ont recu la note qui leur a été remise 
le dix-neuf décembre 1916 au nom du Gouvernement des Etats-Unis. 
Ils l’'ont étudiée avec le soin que leur commandaient 4 la fois l'exact 
sentiment qu'ils ont de la gravité de l'heure et la sincére amitié qui 
les rattache au peuple américain. 

2. D’'une maniére générale ils tiennent 4 déclarer qu’ils rendent . 
hommage a l’élévation des sentiments dont s’inspire la note américaine 
et qu'ils s’associent de tous leurs voeux au projet de création d’une 
ligue des nations pour assurer la paix et la justice 4 travers le monde. 
Ils reconnaissent tous les avantages que présentera, pour la cause de 
l'humanité et de la civilisation, l’institution de r.glements interna- 
tionaux destinés 4 éviter des conflits violents entre les nations, régle- 
ments qui devraient comporter les sanctions nécessaires pour en 
assurer l’exécution et empécher ainsi qu’une sécurité apparente ne 
serve qu’a faciliter de nouvelles agressions. 

3. Mais une discussion sur les arrangements futurs destinés a 
assurer une paix durable suppose d’abord un réglement satisfaisant 
du conflit actuel. Les Alliés éprouvent un désir aussi profond que le 
Geuvernement des Etats-Unis de voir se terminer, le plus t6t pos- 
sible, la guerre dont les empires centraux sont responsables et qui 
inflige 4 l'humanité de si cruelles souffrances. Mais ils estiment qu’il 
est impossible, dés aujourd'hui, de réaliser une paix qui leur assure 
les réparations, les restitutions et les garantiesa uxquelles leur donne 
droit l’agression dont la responsabilité incombe aux Puissances cen- 
trales et dont le principe méme tendait a ruiner la sécurité de I'Eu- 
rope, une paix qui permette, d’autre part, d’établir sur une base solide 
l'avenir des nations européennes. Les nations alliées ont conscience 
qu’elles ne combattent pas pour des intéréts égoistes, mais avant 
tout pour la sauvegarde de l’indépendance des peuples, du droit et 
de I"humanité. 

4. Les Alliés se rendent pleinement compte des pertes et des 
souffrances que la guerre fait supporter aux neutres comme aux belli- 
gérants, et ils les déplorent; mais ils ne s’en tiennent pas pour respon- 
sables, n’ayant en aucune facon ni voulu ni provoqué cette guerre, 
et ils s’efforcent de réduire ces dommages dans tout la mesure com- 
patible avec les exigences inexorables de leur défense contre les 
violences et les piéges de |’ennemi. 
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5. C'est avec satisfaction, dés lors, qu'ils prennent acte de la 
déclaration faite que la communication américaine n'est associée ° 
d’aucune maniére dans son origine avec celle des Puissances centrales 
transmise le 18 décembre par le Gouvernement de !’Union. IIs ne 
doutaient pas, au surplus, de la résolution de ce Gouvernement d’év- 
iter jusqu’a l’apparence d’un appui méme moral, accordé aux auteurs 
responsables de la guerre. 

6. Les Gouvernements alliés croient devoir s’élever, de la maniére 
la plus amicale mais la plus nette, contre l’assimilation établie dans 
la noteaméricaine entre les deux groupes des belligérants; cette assim- 
ilation, basée sur des déclarations publiques des Puissances centrales, 
est en opposition directe avec l’évidence, tant en ce qui concerne les 
responsabilités du passé qu’en ce qui concerne les garanties de l'avenir; 
le Président Wilson en la mentionnant n'a certainement pas entendu 
s’y associer. 

7. Sil y a un fait historique établi 4 l’heure actuelle, c’est la 
volonté d’agression de l’Allemagne et de 1l’Autriche-Hongrie pour 
assurer leur hégémonie sur l'Europe et leur domination économique 
sur le monde. L’Allemagne a, par la déclaration de guerre, par la 
violation de la Belgique et du Luxembourg, et par la facon dont elle a 
conduit la lutte, manifesté son mépris de tout principe d’humanité et 
de tout respect pour les petits états; 4 mesure que le conflit a évolué 
l'attitude des Puissances centrales et de leurs alliés a été un continuel 
défi a l"humanité et 4 la civilisation. Faut-il rappeler les horreurs qui 
ont accompagné l’invasion de la Belgique et de la Serbie, le régime 
atroce imposé aux pays envahis, le massacre des centaines de milliers 
d’Arméniens inoffensifs, les barbaries exercées contre les populations 
de Syrie, les raids des Zeppelins sur les villes ouvertes, la destruction 
par les sous-marins de paquebots et de navires marchands, méme 
sous pavillon neutre, le cruel traitement infligé aux prisonniers de 
guerre, les meurtres juridiques de Miss Cavell et du Capitaine Fryatt, 
la déportation et la réduction en esclavage des populations civiles, etc. 

L’exécution d’une pareille série de crimes, perpétrés sans aucun 
souci de la réprobation universelle, explique amplement au Président 
Wilson la protestation des Alliés. 

8. Ils estiment que la note qu’ils ont remise aux Etats-Unis, en 
réplique a la note allemande, répond 4a la question posée par le Gou- 
vernement américain et constitue, suivant les propres expressions 
de ce dernier, “une déclaration publique quant aux conditions aux- 
quelles la guerre pourrait étre terminée.”’ 

9. M. Wilson souhaite davantage. II désire que les Puissances 
belligérantes affirment, en plein lumiére, les buts qu’elles se proposent 
en poursuivant la guerre; les Alliés n’éprouvent aucune difficulté a 
répondre 4 cette demande. Leurs buts de guerre sont bien connus: 
ils ont été formulés a plusieurs reprises par les chefs de leurs divers 
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Gouvernements. Ces buts de guerre ne seront exposés dans le détail, 
avec toutes les compensations et indemnités équitables pour les dom- 
mages subis, qu’a l'heure des négociations. Mais le monde civilisé 
sait qu’ils impliquent, de toute nécessité et en premiére ligne, la res- 
tauration de la Belgique, de la Serbie et du Monténégro et les dédom- 
magemerts qui leur sont dis; l’evacuation des territoires envahis en 
France, en Russie, en Roumanie, avec de justes réparations; la réor- 
ganisation de l'Europe, garantie par un régime stable et fondée 
la fois sur le respect des nationalités et sur les droits a la pleine sé- 
curité et a la liberté de développement économique que possédent 
tous les peuples, petits et grands, et en méme temps sur des conven- 
tions territoriales et des réglements internationaux propres 4 garantir 
les frontiéres terrestres et maritimes contre des attaques injustifiées; 
la restitution des provinces ou territoires autrefois arrachés aux 
Alliés par la force ou contre le voeu des populations; la libération des 
Italiens, des Slaves, des Roumains et des Tcheco-Slovaques, de la 
domination étrangére; l'affranchissement des populations soumises 
4 la sanglante tyrannie des Turcs; le rejet hors d'Europe de l’Empire 
ottoman, décidément étranger 4 la civilisation occidentale. 

Les intentions de Sa Majesté l"Empereur de Russie a l’égard de 
la Pologne ont été clairement indiquées par la proclamation qu’il 
vient d’adresser 4 ses armées. 

10. Il va sans dire que si les Alliés veulent soustrairé |’Europe 
aux convoitises brutales du militarisme prussien, il n’a jamais été 
dans leurs desseins de poursuivre, comme on I'a prétendu, |’extermina- 
tion des peuples allemands et leur disparition politique. Ce qu’ils 
veulent avant tout, c’est assurer la paix sur les principes de liberté et 
de justice, sur la fidélité inviolable aux obligations internationales 
dont n’a cessé de s’inspirer le Gouvernement des Etats-Unis. 

11. Unis dans la poursuite de ce but supérieur, les Alliés sont 
déterminés, chacun, et solidairement, 4 agir de tout leur pouvoir et a 
consentir tous les sacrifices pour mener 4 une fin victorieuse un conflit 
dont ils sont convaincus que dépendent non seulement leur propre 
salut et leur prospérité, mais l'avenir de la civilisation méme. 


Paris, le 10 janvier 1917. 
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Text of New Note from Great Britain Concern- 
ing Peace Sent in Amplification of Allied Reply 
to President Wilson 


London, January 13. 


His excellency the Right Honorable Sir Cecil Spring-Rice: 


In sending you a translation of the allied note I desire to make 
the following observations, which you should bring to the notice of 
the United States Government: 

I gather from the general tenor of the President’s note that, while 
he is animated by an intense desire that peace should come soon and 
that when it comes it should be lasting, he does not, for the moment 
at least, concern himself with the terms on which it should be ar- 
ranged. His Majesty’s Government entirely share the President's 
ideas; but they feel strongly that the durability of peace must largely 
depend on its character, and that no stable system of international 
relations can be built on foundations which are essentially and 
hopelessly defective. 

This becomes clearly apparent if we consider the main conditions 
which rendered possible the calamities from which the world is now 
suffering. These were the existence of great powers consumed with 
the lust of domination in the midst of a community of nations ill- 
prepared for defense, plentifully supplied, indeed, with international 
laws, but with no machinery for enforcing them, and weakened by 
the fact that neither the boundaries of the various States nor their 
internal constitution harmonized with the aspirations of their con- 
stituent races or secured to them just and equal treatment. 

That this last evil would be greatly mitigated if the Allies secured 
the changes in the map of Europe outlined in their joint note is 
manifest, and I need not labor the point. 

It has been argued, indeed, that the expulsion of the Turks from 
Europe forms no proper or logical part of this general scheme. The 
maintenance of the Turkish Empire was, during many generations, 
regarded by statesmen of world-wide authority as essential to the 
maintenance of European peace. Why, is it asked, should the cause 
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of peace be now associated with a complete reversal of this traditional 
policy? 

The answer is that circumstances haye completely changed. It 
is unnecessary to consider now whether the creation of a reformed 
Turkey, mediating between hostile races in the Near East, was a 
scheme which, had the Sultan been sincere and the Powers united, 
could ever have been realized. It certainly cannot be realized now. 
The Turkey of ‘‘Union and Progress”’ is at least as barbarous and is 
far more aggressive than the Turkey of Sultan Abdul Hamid. In the 
hands of Germany it has ceased even in appearance to be a bulwark 


.of peace, and is openly used as an instrument of conquest. Under 


German officers, Turkish soldiers are now fighting in lands from which 
they had long been expelled, and a Turkish Government controlled, 
subsidized, and supported by Germany has been guilty of massacres 
in Armenia and Syria more horrible than any recorded in the history 
even of those unhappy countries. Evidently the interests of peace 
and the claims of nationality alike require that Turkish rule over 
alien races shall, if possible, be brought to an end, and we may 
hope that the expulsion of Turkey from Europe will contribute as 
much to the cause of peace as the restoration of Alsace-Lorraine to 
France, or Italia Irredenta to Italy, or any of the territorial changes 
indicated in the allied note. 

Evidently, however, such territorial rearrangements, though they 
may diminish the occasions of war, provide no sufficient security 
against its recurrence. If Germany, or rather, those in Germany 
who mould its opinions and control its destinies, again set out to 
domineer the world, they may find that by the new order of things 
the adventure is made more difficult, but hardly that it is made 
impossible. They may still have ready to their hand a political 
system organized through and through on a military basis; they 
may still accumulate vast stores of military equipment; they may 
still persist in their methods of attack, so that their more pacific 
neighbors will be struck down before they can prepare themselves 
for defense. If so, Europe, when the war is over, will be far poorer 
in men, in money, and in mutual good-will than it was when the war 
began, but it will not be safer; and the hopes for the future of the 
world entertained by the President will be as far as ever from ful- 
fillment. 

There are those who think that for this disease international treaties 
and international laws may provide a sufficient cure. But such 
persons have ill-learned the lessons so clearly taught by recent his- 
tory. While other nations, notably the United States of America 
and Britain, were striving by treaties of arbitration to make sure 
that no chance quarrel should mar the peace they desired to make 
perpetual, Germany stood aloof. Her historians and philosophers 
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preached the splendors of war; power was proclaimed as the true 
end of the State; and the General Staff forged with untiring industry 
the weapons by which at the appointed moment power might be 
achieved. These facts proved clearly enough that treaty arrange- 
ments for maintaining peace were not likely to find much favor at 
Berlin; they did not prove that such treaties, once made, would be 
utterly ineffectual. This became evident only when war had broken 
out, though the sought demonstration, when it came, was over- 
whelming. So long as Germany remains the Germany which, with- 
out a shadow of justification, overran and barbarously ill-treated a 
country it was pledged to defend, no State can regard its rights as 
secure if they have no better protection than a solemn treaty. 

The case is made worse by the reflection that these methods of 
calculated brutality were designed by the Central Powers, not merely 
to crush to the dust those with whom they were at war, but to in- 
timidate those with whom they were still at peace. Belgium was 
still at peace. Belgium was not only a victim, it was an example. 
Neutrals were intended to note the outrages which accompanied its 
conquest, the reign of terror which followed on its occupation, the 
deportation of a portion of its population, the cruel oppression of the 
remainder. And, lest the nations happily protected either by British 
fleets or by their own from German armies, should suppose them- 
selves safe from German methods, the submarine has (within its 
limits) assiduously imitated the barbarous practices of the sister 
service. The war staffs of the Central Powers are well content to 
horrify the world if at the same time they can terrorize it. 

If, then, the Central Powers succeed, it will be to methods like 
these that they will owe their success. How can any reform of inter- 
national relations be based on a peace thus obtained? Such a peace 
would represent the triumph of all the forces which make war cer- 
tain and make it brutal. It would advertise the futility of all the 
methods on which civilization relies to eliminate the occasions of 
international dispute and to mitigate their ferocity. Germany and 
Austria made the present war inevitable by attacking the rights of 
one small State, and they gained their initial triumphs by violating 
the treaty guarantees of the territories of another. Are small States 
going to find in them their protectors or in treaties made by them a 
bulwark against aggression? Terrorism by land and sea will have 
proved itself the instrument of victory. Are the victors likely to 
abandon it on the appeal of neutrals? If existing treaties are no 
more than scraps of paper, can fresh treaties help us? If they be 
crowned with success, will it not be in vain that the assembled na- 
tions labor to improve their code? None will profit by their rules 
but Powers who break them. It is those who keep them that will 
suffer. 
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Though, therefore, the people of this country share to the full the 
desire of the President for peace, they do not believe peace can be 
durable if it be not based on the success of the allied cause. For a 
durable peace can hardly be expected unless three conditions are 
fulfilled: The first is that existing causes of international unrest 
should be, as far as possible, removed or weakened; the second is that 
the aggressive aims and the unscrupulous methods of the Central 
Powers should fall into disrepute among their own peoples; the 
third is that behind international law and behind all treaty arrange- 
ments for preventing or limiting hostilities some form of international 
sanction should be devised which would give pause to the hardiest 
aggressor. 

These conditions may be difficult of fulfillment. But we believe 
them to be in general harmony with the President's ideas, and we are 
confident that none of them can be satisfied, even imperfectly, 
unless peace be secured on the general lines indicated (so far as 
Europe is concerned) in the joint note. Therefore it is that this 
country has made, is making, and is prepared to make sacrifices of 
blood and treasure unparalleled in its history. It bears these heavy 
burdens, not merely that it may thus fulfill its treaty obligations, nor 
yet that it may secure a barren triumph of one group of nations over 
another. It bears them because it firmly believes that on the success 
of the Allies depend the prospects of peaceful civilization and of 
those international reforms which the best thinkers of the New 
World, as of the Old, dare to hope may follow on the cessation of our 


present calamities. 
ARTHUR J. BALFOUR 
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Text of President Wilson’s Address to the Senate 


WASHINGTON, January 22—The President’s address to the 
Senate to-day was as follows: 


GENTLEMEN OF THE SENATE: On the 18th of December last I 
addressed an identic note to the Governments of the nations now at 
war requesting them to state, more definitely than they had yet been 
stated by either group of belligerents, the terms upon which they 
would deem it possible to make peace. I spoke on behalf of human- 
ity and of the rights of all neutral nations like our own, many of 
whose most vital interests the war puts in constant jeopardy. 

The Central Powers united in a reply which stated merely that 
they were ready to meet their antagonists in conference to discuss 
terms of peace. 

The Entente Powers have replied much more definitely, and have 
stated, in general terms, indeed, but with sufficient definiteness to 
imply details, the arrangements, guarantees, and acts of reparation 
which they deem to be the indispensable conditions of a satisfactory 
settlement. 

We are that much nearer a definite discussion of the peace which 
shall end the present war. We are that much nearer the discussion 
of the international concert which must thereafter hold the world 
at peace. In every discussion of the peace that must end this war 
it is taken for granted that that peace must be followed by some 
definite concert of power, which will make it virtually impossible 
that any such catastrophe should ever overwhelm us again. Every 
lover of mankind, every sane and thoughtful man, must take that 
for granted. 

I have sought this opportunity to address you because I thought 
that I owed it to you, as the council associated with me in the final 
determination of our international obligations, to disclose to you 
without reserve the thought and purpose that have been taking form 
in my mind in regard to the duty of our Government in those days 
to come when it will be necessary to lay afresh and upon a new plan 
the foundations of peace among the nations. 

It is inconceivable that the people of the United States should play 
no part in that great enterprise. To take part in such a service will 
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be the opportunity for which they have sought to prepare themseives 
by the very principles and purposes of their polity and the approved 
practices of their Government, ever since the days when they set up 
a new nation in the high and honorable hope that it might in all that 
it was and did show mankind the way to liberty. They cannot, 
in honor, withhold the service to which they are now about to be 
challenged. They do not wish to withhold it. But they owe it to 
themselves and to the other nations of the world to state the con- 
ditions under which they will feel free to render it. 

That service is nothing less than this—to add their authority and 
their power to the authority and force of other nations to guarantee 
peace and justice throughout the world. Such a settlement cannot 
now be long postponed. It is right that before it comes this Govern- 
ment should frankly formulate the conditions upon which it would 
feel justified in asking our people to approve its formal and solemn 
adherence to a league for peace. I am here to attempt to state those 
conditions. 

The present war must first be ended, but we owe it to candor and 
to a just regard for the opinion of mankind to say that, so far as our 
participation in guarantees of future peace is concerned, it makes a 
great deal of difference in what way and upon what terms it is ended. 
The treaties and agreements which bring it to an end must embody 
terms which will create a peace that is worth guaranteeing and pre- 
serving, a peace that will win the approval of mankind, not merely a 
peace that will serve the several interests and immediate aims of the 
nations engaged. 

We shall have no voice in determining what those terms shall be, 
but we shall, I feel sure, have a voice in determining whether they 
shall be made lasting or not by the guarantees of a universal cove- 
nant, and our judgment upon what is fundamental and essential as a 
condition precedent to permanency should be spoken now, not after- 
ward, when it may be too late. 

No covenant of codperative peace that does not include the 
peoples of the new world can suffice to keep the future safe against 
war, and yet there is only one sort of peace that the peoples of America 
could join in guaranteeing. 

The elements of that peace must be elements that engage the con- 
fidence and satisfy the principles of the American Governments, 
elements consistent with their political faith and the practical con- 
viction which the peoples of America have once for all embraced and 
undertaken to defend. 

I do not mean to say that any American Government would throw 
any obstacle in the way of any: terms of peace the Governments now 
at war might agree upon, or seek to upset them when made, what- 
ever they might be. I only take it for granted that mere terms of 
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peace between the belligerents will not satisfy even the belligerents 
themselves. Mere agreements may not make peace secure. It will 
be absolutely necessary that a force be created as a guarantor of the 
permanency of the settlement so much greater than the force of any 
nation now engaged or any alliance hitherto formed or projected, 
that no nation, no probable combination of nations, could face or 
withstand it. If the peace presently to be made is to endure, it must 
be a peace made secure by the organized major force of mankind. 

The terms of the immediate peace agreed upon will determine 
whether it is a peace for which such a guarantee can be secured. The 
question upon which the whole future peace and policy of the world 
depends is this: 

Is the present war a struggle for a just and secure peace or only for 
a new balance of power? If it be only a struggle for a new balance 
of power, who will guarantee, who can guarantee, the stable equi- 
librium of the new arrangement? Only a tranquil Europe can be a 
stable Europe. There must be not only a balance of power, but a 
community of power; not organized rivalries, but an organized 
common peace. 

Fortunately, we have received very explicit assurances on this 
point. The statesmen of both of the groups of nations, now arrayed 
against one another, have said, in terms that could not be misin- 
terpreted, that it was no part of the purpose they had in mind to 
crush their antagonists. But the implication of these assurances 
may not be equally clear to all, may not be the same on both sides of 
the water. I think it will be serviceable if I attempt to set forth 
what we understand them to be. 

They imply, first of all, that it must be a peace without victory. 
It is not pleasant to say this. I beg that I may be permitted to put 
my own interpretation upon it and that it may be understood that 
no other interpretation was in my thought. I am seeking only to 
face realities and to face them without soft concealments. Victory 
would mean peace forced upon the loser, a victor’s terms imposed 
upon the vanquished. It would be accepted in humiliation, under 
duress, at an intolerable sacrifice, and would leave a sting, a resent- 
ment, a bitter memory, upon which terms of peace would rest, not 
permanently, but only as upon quicksand. 

Only a peace between equals can last; only a peaee the very 
principle of which is equality and a common participation in a com- 
mon benefit. The right [state of mind, the right feeling, between 
nations, is] ' as necessary for a lasting peace as is the just settlement 
of vexed questions of territory or of racial and national allegiance. 

The equality of nations upon which peace must be founded, if it 
is to last, must be an equality of rights; the guarantees exchanged 
1As printed in the New York World, January 23, 1917. 
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must neither recognize nor imply a difference between big nations 
and small, between those that are powerful and those that are weak. 
Right must be based upon the common strength, not upon the indi- 
vidual strength, of the nations upon whose concert peace will depend. 

Equality of territory, of resources, there, of course, cannot be; 
nor any other sort of equality not gained in the ordinary peaceful 
and legitimate development of the peoples themselves. But no one 
asks or expects anything more than an equality of rights. Mankind 
is looking now for freedom of life, not for equipoises of power. 

And there is a deeper thing involved than even equality of rights 
among organized nations. No peace can last, or ought to last, which 
does not recognize and accept the principle that Governments de- 
rive all their just powers from the consent of the governed, and that 
no right anywhere exists to hand peoples about from sovereignty to 
sovereignty as if they were property. 

I take it for granted, for instance, if I may venture upon a single 
example, that statesmen everywhere are agreed that there should be 
a united, independent, and autonomous Poland, and that hence- 
forth inviolable security of life, of worship, and of industrial and 
social development should be guaranteed to all peoples who have 
lived hitherto under the power of Governments devoted to a faith 
and purpose hostile to their own. 

I speak of this not because of any desire to exalt an abstract 
political principle which has always been held very dear by those 
who have sought to build up liberty in America, but for the same 
reason that I have spoken of the other conditions of peace, which 
seem to me clearly indispensable—because I wish frankly to uncover 
realities. Any peace which does not recognize and accept this prin- 
ciple will inevitably be upset. It will not rest upon the affections or 
the convictions of mankind. The ferment of spirit of whole popu- 
lations will fight subtly and constantly against it, and all the world 
will sympathize. The world can be at peace only if its life is stable, 
and there can be no stability where the will is in rebellion, where there 
is not tranquility of spirit and a sense of justice, of freedom, and of 
right. 

So far as practicable, moreover, every great people now struggling 
toward a full development of its resources and of its powers should be 
assured a direct outlet to the great highways of the sea. Where this 
cannot be done by the cession of territory it can no doubt be done 
by the neutralization of direct rights of way under the general guar- 
antee which will assure the peace itself. With a right comity of 
arrangement no nation need by shut away from free access to the 
open paths of the world’s commerce. 

And the paths of the sea must alike in law and in fact be free. 
The freedom of the seas is the sine qua non of peace, equality, and co- 
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operation. No doubt a somewhat radical reconsideration of many of 
the rules of international practice hitherto sought to be established 
may be necessary in order to make the seas indeed free and common 
in practically all circumstances for the use of mankind, but the 
motive for such changes is convincing and compelling. There can be 
no trust or intimacy between the peoples of the world without them. 

The free, constant, unthreatened intercourse of nations is an essen- 
tial part of the process of peace and of development. It need not be 
difficult to define or to secure the freedom of the seas if the Govern- 
ments of the world sincerely desire to come to an agreement concern- 
ing it. 

It is a problem closely connected with the limitation of naval 
armaments and the codperation of the navies of the world in keep- 
ing the seas at once free and safe. 

And the question of limiting naval armaments opens the wider 
and perhaps more difficult question of the limitation of armies and 
of all programs of military preparation. Difficult and delicate as 
those questions are, they must be faced with the utmost candor 
and decided in a spirit of real accommodation if peace is to come 
with healing in its wings and come to stay. 

Peace cannot be had without concession and sacrifice. There can 
be no sense of safety and equality among the nations if great pre- 
ponderating armies are henceforth to continue here and there to be 
built up and maintained. The statesmen of the world must plan 
for peace and nations must adjust and accommodate their policy 
to it as they have planned for war and made ready for pitiless con- 
test and rivalry. The question|of armaments, whether on land or 
sea, is the most immediately and intensely practical question con- 
nected with the future fortunes of nations and of mankind. 

I have spoken upon these great matters without reserve and with 
the utmost explicitness because it has seemed to me to be necessary 
if the world’s yearning desire for peace was anywhere to find free voice 
and utterance. Perhaps I am the only person in high authority 
among all the peoples of the world who is at liberty to speak and 
hold nothing back. I am speaking as an individual, and yet I am 
speaking also, of course, as the responsible head of a great Govern- 
ment, and I feel confident that I have said what the people of the 
United States would wish me to say. 

May I not add that I hope and believe that I am, in effect, speak- 
ing for liberals and friends of humanity in every nation and of every 
program of liberty? I would fain believe that I am speaking for 
the silent mass of mankind everywhere who have as yet had no 
place or opportunity to speak their real hearts out concerning the 
death and ruin they see to have come already upon the persons and 
the homes they hold most dear. 
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And in holding out the expectation that the people and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States will join the other civilized nations of 
the world in guaranteeing the permanence of peace upon such terms 
as I have named, I speak with the greater boldness and confidence 
because it is clear to every man who can think that there is in this 
promise no breach in either our traditions or our policy as a nation, 
but a fulfillment rather of all that we have professed or striven for. 

I am proposing, as it were, that the nations should with one 
accord adopt the doctrine of President Monroe as the doctrine of 
the world: That no nation should seek to extend its policy over any 
other nation or people, but that every people should be left free to 
determine its own policy, its own way of development, unhindered, 
unthreatened, unafraid, the little along with the great and powerful. 

I am proposing that all nations henceforth avoid entangling alli- 
ances which would draw them into competition of power, catch them 
in a net of intrigue and selfish rivalry, and disturb their own affairs 
with influences intruded from without. There is no entangling alli- 
ance in a concert of power. When all unite to act in the same sense 
and with the same purpose, all act in the common interest and are 
free to live their own lives under a common protection. 

I am proposing government by the consent of the governed; that 
freedom of the seas which in international conference after conference 
representatives of the United States have urged with the eloquence of 
those who are the convinced disciples of liberty; and that moderation 
of armaments which makes of armies and navies a power for order 
merely, not an instrument of aggression or of selfish violence. 

These are American principles, American policies. We can stand 
for no others. And they are also the principles and policies of forward- 
looking men and women everywhere, of every modern nation, of 
every enlightened community. They are the principles of mankind 
and must prevail. 
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